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URBAN INFLUENCES ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 
Part I. INTRODUCTION 
An experience of nearly fifteen years in 
institutions of the urban type has con- 
vinced the author that these do actually 
represent a departure from the traditional 
which is daily growing more apparent and 
which is direetly conditioned by their sur- 
roundings. In so far as is known, no effort 
has ever been made to present systemati- 
cally the historical developments which 
have led to these results, and no analysis 
of present conditions in urban higher edu- 
cation has ever been attempted. As a 
result, the uuthor has had to depend 
largely upon personal experience and ob- 
servation, since the literature bearing upon 
the subject is, for the most part, incidental 
and is distributed over the whole field of 
education. These papers* dealing with the 
English universities are the result of per- 
sonal visitation of most of the institutions 
treated, and of personal conference with 
many leaders vitally concerned with mod- 
ern English university life. The sources 
of reference to the urban institutions of 
the United States are to be found not only 
in the literature quoted, but also in the 
lone personal association which the author 
has seen privileged to enjoy with the men 
whe are making academic history in the 
great cities of our country to-day. In a 
very modest way he has been privileged to 
be a part of the movement in our own coun- 
try, and this participation has been not 
only an education in itself, but an inspira- 

tion in the preparation of this study. 
Sincere appreciation is hereby expressed 
* This is the first of a series of articles by Presi- 

dent Kolbe which will appear during the coming 


months, 


to the author’s fellow workers in the Asso- 
ciation of Urban Universities, and particu- 
larly to that small group of urban univer- 
sity presidents whose informal meeting 
each year has come to be a major source of 
benefit and inspiration in the work. To 
those whose counsel and advice was so 
unselfishly given to the author while in 
England, he feels an especial obligation. 
Particularly does he wish to express his 
thanks to Principal A. E. Morgan, of Uni- 
versity College, Hull, and to Professor 
Robert Peers, of University College, Not- 
tingham, for their careful reading of his 
work. Thanks are also due to Mr. H. Pilk- 
ington Turner, of the Victoria University, 
Manchester; Mr. E. Hickinbotham, of the 
University of Liverpool; Mr. B. Mouat 
Jones, of the Manchester Municipal Col- 
lege of Technology, and numerous other 
university officials, for their gracious re- 
ception and personal counsel. Useful in- 
formation was gained at first hand from 
Mr. Albert Mansbridge during his recent 
visit to America and from Mr. J. M. Mac- 
Tavish, general secretary of the Workers’ 
Educational Association in London. Pro- 
fessor Robert Petsch, of the University of 
Hamburg, both in personal conferences and 
in correspondence, has been untiring in his 
efforts to give information regarding con- 
ditions in Germany. Finally, the author 
wishes to express his especial obligation to 
Mr. R. H. Simpson, of the American Uni- 
versity Union, in London, and to Miss 
Dorothy Jones, of the World Association 
for Adult Education in London, for their 
unfailing efforts to make available to him 
all possible sources of information and for 
their help in arranging meetings with rep- 
resentatives of the English universities. 
To the American the English universities 
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were for many years uncharted country. 
Basic differences in system and a nomen- 
elature largely unintelligible to American 
ears were responsible for an ignorance 
which unfortunately is still not entirely 
removed. For years the stream of Amer- 
ican students flowed strongly to Germany, 
and the academic terminology of Heidel- 
berg was better understood in the United 
States than that of Oxford. The establish- 
ment of the Rhodes scholarships modified 
this situation to some degree, and the great 
war severed, for a time at least, the links 
with Germany and forged new ones with 
England and France. To these new con- 
nections with England several other things 
have contributed. The English, with com- 
mendable cooperation, found it possible to 
give the Ph.D. degree, formerly unobtain- 
able in that country. On our own side 
of the water, the establishment of the 
American Council on Education, The In- 
stitute of International Education, and the 
American University Union, and the adop- 
tion by these bodies of international educa- 
tional relations as a major service, have 
served to turn the eyes of the American 
university world toward the English uni- 
versities. Finally, numerous books and 
articles descriptive of English university 
conditions have enjoyed wide circulation in 
the United States since the war. 

In spite of all these things one may not 
assume even in American college circles of 
to-day a very detailed knowledge of the 
English system of higher education. For 
this reason the writer may perhaps be 
pardoned for the occasional introduction 
of explanations and facts which will seem 
elementary indeed to one who knows the 
English universities at first hand. 

1 Among the best of these is the work of George 
Edward Maclean, formerly president of the State 
University of Iowa and director of the American 
University Union in London, entitled ‘‘Studies in 
Higher Education in England and Scotland,’’ and 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Education as 
Bulletin, 1917, No. 16. 
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The development of great cities in 
England has been more nearly contempo- 
raneous with the same phenomenon in the 
United States than might at first seem 
probable to us who are used to. looking 
upon the English civilization as so much 
older than our own. A product of modern 
industrialism, the great city did not become 
an important economic feature in any 
country until the comparatively recent de- 
velopments of transportation and communi- 
cation made it possible in all. As a result, 
the effect of the concentration of population 
was exerted upon the English universities 
at about the same time that the same 
process was going on in the United States. 
It did not appear as an important factor 
in higher education in either country until 
the last decades of the past century. In 
America, however, it met a pioneer condi- 
tion practically without tradition, while in 
England a centuries-old university system 
and a clearly defined order of class distine- 
tion offered tenacious resistance to inno- 
vation. 

The difference in results obtained is per- 
haps not so great as might at first be sup- 
posed, but, while the development of the 
modern urban university has taken place 
in America almost spontaneously, one gains 
the idea that the process in England has 
been more laborious and slow. Certainly 
the older American universities have re- 
sisted the inevitable changes less than have 
Oxford and Cambridge. Despite this, how- 
ever, the demands of urban life are reflected 
in the curricula of the two older English 
universities by such courses as those in 
architecture, education and engineering, 
though one looks in vain for developments 
comparable to the new Graduate School ot 
Business Administration at Harvard. 

Strange to say, however, Cambridge has 
the honor of having originated university 
extension work in England and the first 
tutorial classes for workmen were offered 
by Oxford. Albert Mansbridge, writing in 
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1920 concerning the attitude of the work- 


ers, said :? 


A new attitude was developed towards the uni- 
versities, and towards learning in general, which 
rapidly took the place of past misunderstandings, 
suspicion or indifference. Not that there was 
necessarily approval of the actions of universities, 
or acquiescence in the fact that Oxford and Cam- 
bridge had conformed to an aristocratic system, 
but there was a belief in their possibilities and a 
trust in their integrity of purpose. The absence 
from them of the mind and spirit of labor was 
held to be a hampering condition that was now 
gradually being rectified. 


In one respect, the giving of degrees, the 
English universities have maintained a 
conservatism not shared by the American 
system of higher education. Our demo- 
eratie ideals, in accordance with which 
every one is entitled to the right to attempt 
higher education, have grown so confused 
in the popular mind that modern American 
youth believes himself entitled to the degree 
(as well as the opportunity) after the cus- 
tomary residence period has been endured. 
No such confusion exists in England. 
Much work is done, particularly in the 
extension and tutorial classes, without any 
thought whatsoever of ‘‘eredit,’’ certificate 
or degree. Nor may the separate univer- 
sity colleges give degrees, this privilege 
being reserved for the universities alone. 
Nor may the degree usually be gained by 
evening study, nor by non-residence work 
(except at the University of London by 
examination). As a result the university 
degree in England (except the ‘‘external’’ 
degree at London) means that its holder 
has spent several years in residence and 
has passed rigorous examinations,. both for 
entrance and for graduation. Thus the 
responsibility for success is put upon the 
student rather than upon the teacher, as 
is too often the ease in America. The result 


?An Adventure in Working Class Education, 
by Albert Mansbridge, p. 43, London, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1920. 
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is a comparatively smaller number of de- 
grees than with us, but a certainty of ex- 
cellence which we do not everywhere attain. 

A professor at an English university, 
who had served as exchange professor in 
America, said to the writer: ‘‘I am con- 
vinced that some of your American institu- 
tions are doing graduate work equal to any- 
thing to be found in Europe. I wonder 
however whether you can possibly produce 
enough competent instructors to make all 
your graduate work of equally high stand- 
ard?’’ The difference between America 
and England in this respect seemed to him 
to be that between mass production and the 
individual job. Perhaps this very instance 
best illustrates how our own institutions 
have welcomed the flood of students which 
the concentration of population in cities 
has poured into them, while England, on 
the other hand, by class distinction and by 
reluctance to popularize the curriculum, 
still keeps its older universities, at least 
primarily, for the few. 

It is inevitable, however, that even in 
England the liberal school of educational 
thought must have its following. This 
group has rallied primarily to the cause of 
workmen’s education, and its prophet in 
non-academic circles is Albert Mansbridge, 
founder of the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the World Associa- 
tion for Adult Education. His philosophy 
may perhaps be best understood from his 
own words :* 


The most educated man is he who most com- 
pletely fulfils his allotted task in spirit and in act, 
whether it be the digging of a trench or the writ- 
ing of a poem. In that nation which would most 
fully correspond to its destiny, every unit would 
be sought out through the wisdom of the whole, 
and developed for the tasks necessary for the life 
of the whole.... Education and knowledge 
must not be confused. Knowledge is the instre- 
ment in the hands of a man, and if he be edu- 
cated, and therefore reaching out to the higher 


3 Op. cit. p. XV. 
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things, his knowledge will be used for purposes 
ministering to the common good. 


The application of these principles has 
had a profound effect on university life in 
England and, as will appear in later chap- 
ters, has won a following from among the 
best minds in the academie world. 

In everything which is said concerning 
English universities, careful distinction 
must be made between the older univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, on the one 
hand, and the newer urban or provincial 
universities, on the other. For centuries 
England felt no need for institutions of 
the latter type. They are the direct out- 
growth of the economic needs of the great 
cities which modern industrialism has 
created. As a result their curricula differ 
markedly from those of the older universi- 
ties. In most cases there is plainly dis- 
cernible an effort to offer subjects which 
will fit students for urban conditions, and 
especially for local urban conditions. 

Such a development is at first glance en- 
tirely comparable to that which has pro- 
duced great urban universities in the 
United States. There are however certain 
marked differences. The urban universi- 
ties of England are perhaps more largely 
vocational in their purpose. There is in 
them no such considerable number of 
persons actuated by the same motives 
which move American students to attend 
the arts college. In visiting these institu- 
tions one realizes, in spite of the presence 
of arts faculties, that the arts college as 
such is a distinetly American feature of 
higher education. The explanation lies 
perhaps in the fact that greater natural 
resources and a resulting greater national 
wealth enable American young people to 
defer the choice of a vocation to a later 
time of life and meanwhile enjoy a longer 
period of purely general education.* At 

4 Principal A. E. Morgan, of University College, 
Hull, a careful observer of American conditions, 
suggests as a further reason the fact that boys 


are probably carried further at school in England 
than in the American high school. 
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any rate, in order to find conditions in a 
way comparable to those at our arts col- 
leges, one must look to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge rather than to the newer universi- 
ties, although it must be borne in mind 
that the standard of work at Oxford and 
Cambridge is more nearly that of the 
American graduate school. 

A second major result of the growth of 
the modern city has been the intensifica- 
tion of the British workman’s desire for 
education. History shows that the pres- 
ence and manifestation of this desire ante- 
dated the present industrial era by many 
decades. For a century the laboring 
classes have experimented, and have been 
experimented on, in the matter of educa- 
tion. Their growing class solidarity, ren- 
dered possible by urban concentration, has 
given a power to their demand which the 
universities could no longer ignore. The 
chief result is to be seen in the tutorial 
classes, carried on jointly by the Workers’ 
Educational Association and all, or nearly 
all, British universities. So largely has 
this tendency dominated the field, that 
adult education in England to-day means 
in the majority of cases workmen’s educa- 
tion. Other efforts at adult education in 
which workmen are not concerned are few 
indeed and comparatively negligible in im- 
portance. 

It has been the purpose of this intro- 
duction to indicate in brief outline some 
of the outstanding facts in English univer- 
sity life as influenced by modern urban 
conditions. Most of the points here men- 
tioned will be treated in greater detail in 
following chapters. Perhaps the general 
picture may be conveyed most clearly té 
the reader by the simple statement that 
the growth of the modern industrial city 
in England has been followed by two great 
results which have powerfully affected 
higher education. They are: 

(1) The increase in the demand of the working 


class for adult education. 
(2) The foundation of the new urban univer- 


sities. 





0 
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LuwiTaTIONS ON HigHER EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND® 


Until the time of the founding of the 
new universities, only persons of consider- 
able means could afford higher education 
for their children (though this was not 
equally true in Seotland). Even to-day 
the formal education of the working classes 
ceases, generally speaking, with the elemen- 
tary school, since England has no system of 
free secondary education comparable to our 
own. The new universities by their lower 
cost and their location in large centers of 
population have done much to make uni- 
versity training possible for the poor, but 
even now the children of working-class 
parents form no such considerable part of 
the university student body in England as 
in the United States. This being the case, 
the poor can not yet regard higher edu- 
cation as available to them as a class, but 
only as available to the exceptional indi- 
vidual. In the new universities this limi- 
tation proceeds from economic considera- 
tions alone. The low earning power of 
the English workman makes it often diffi- 
cult for him to afford secondary and higher 
education for his children. When he is 
financially able to do so, there is no social 
or religious bar to prevent their attendance 
at the new universities, and large numbers 
are actually there enrolled. 

At Oxford and Cambridge the case is 
not so simple. It is less than fifty years 
since religious tests were barred at the older 
universities, and the old traditions have 
naturally not been entirely forgotten, 
though religion is no longer a bar. The 


5 Especial acknowledgment is due to the ‘‘Re- 
port of the Joint Committee of University and 
Working-class Representatives on the Relation of 
the University to the Higher Education of Work- 
people,’’ entitled ‘‘Oxford and Working Class 
Edueation,’? Seeond Edition, Revised, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1909. This work will henceforth, 
for the sake of brevity, be mentioned as the 
**Report.’? 
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cost of living also is relatively high, as 
must be expected in institutions of high 
grade, attended by many people of wealth. 
The most powerful factor however lies in 
the fact that England regards her two old 
universities as existing largely for the pur- 
pose of giving to a select class ‘‘the educa- 
tion of a gentleman.’’ So firmly fixed are 
class distinctions in British life that it is 
difficult for an American to realize the bar 
which this conception sets up. However 
the report (quoted above) does not believe 
it to be impossible (p. 77): 

We have seen no reason at all for agreeing with 
the suggestion occasionally made that workmen 
students would not mix well with men drawn from 
the ‘‘public’’ schools, or that they would intro- 
duce a discordant element into college life. 
Though it is hard for a poor man to enter a col- 
lege, he finds in it, once he has entered, a spirit 
of fellowship and equality, and if we may be per- 
mitted to express our opinion on a matter on which 
certainty is impossible, it seems to us that they 
would make very valuable contributions to the 
social life of Oxford, and that they would teach 
other undergraduates at least as much as they 
would learn from them. 


To understand fully the situation just 
outlined, it is necessary to glance at the 
history of university development in En- 
gland, and for this purpose Oxford may 
serve as a model. It is generally believed 
that Oxford came into existence as the re- 
sult of a migration of students from the 
University of Paris, about the middle of 
the twelfth century. Paris in that day 
represented not a formal university organ- 
ization in the modern sense, but rather a 
loose aggregation of students gathered to 
hear certain teachers, licensed to give in- 
struction. Certainly both the Paris and 
the Oxford of that time were, like all 
medieval universities, open to rich and poor 
alike. In this respect they had perhaps 
more in common with the American uni- 
versity of to-day than with the present 
Oxford or Cambridge. Extensive provi- 
sion was made at Oxford for the poor stu- 





—_— -——— 
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dent as is to be seen from the following ex- 
tracts from the college statutes of those 
early days :° 


Balliol College, Statutes of Dervorguilla, 
A. D. 1282 


‘‘ First, we will and ordain that our Scholars, all 
and singular, be required, on Sundays and the 
principal feast-days, to be present at the Divine 
Office And in order the better to 
provide for the sustentation of poor men, for 
whose advantage we intend to labour, we will that 
the richer in the society of our Scholars, shall give 
diligence to live so temperately that the poor be 
in no way burdened on account of onerous expenses 
Let our Scholars have one poor 
Scholar assigned to them by our Procurators, to 
whom they are required to supply the remains 
of their table .’’ Besides no person 
was to be elected a Fellow ‘‘who has any ecclesi- 
astical cure, who has at his disposal more than 40 
shillings of fixed net income.’’ A Fellow acquir- 
ing income of more than 100 shillings must vacate 
his place after twelve months, 


Merton, Statutes of the House of Scholars of 
Merton, 1264 

‘“'The Scholars to be of our kin, so far as there 
may be found in it men honest, capable, and will- 
ing to advance (in study).’’ The Warden is to 
search for poor children of the founders’ families 
and have them educated so as to succeed to the 
scholarships. 


Oriel, 1326 
Founded for ten Scholars in Theology, well 
suited and disposed for this science.....The Scholars 
to be honest, peaceable, and humble....poor, suited 
to study and ‘‘willing to make progress.’’ 


Queens, 1340 


The College was established for a Provost and 
twelve Fellows mentioned by name. There is also 
a class of ‘‘poor boys’’ reading for the Arts 
degree. Various luxurious practices are forbid- 
den: e.g. keeping hawks and hounds, musical in- 
struments, horses or other animals. The poor boys 
to live ‘fon the alms of the Scholars,’’ with aid 
from the college. 


New College, 1379 
The college to consist of one Warden and 


seventy poor, needy scholars, clerks, to study in 


6 Quoted by the Report (p. 91 ff.) from the 
Ancient College Statutes, printed for the Royal 
Commission of 1852. 


* ~ ~ = oo 
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the faculties of Theology, Law, Canon and Civil, 
and Philosophy. 


The emphasis on poor students in the 
statutes just quoted should not lead to the 
false impression that Oxford was estab- 
lished for the poor alone. As a matter of 
fact the attendance of wealthier individuals 
is to be inferred from the very prohibitions 
against extravagances which were found 
necessary. Our main interest, however, 
lies in the fact that the student body was 
recruited from all ranks of society, and 
that the poor boy as well as the rich could 
attend. How then did Oxford develop into 
an institution primarily reserved for the 
wealthier classes? As a matter of fact, it 
is probable that even in the earlier days, 
the poor students were considerably in the 
minority. Rashdall’ says: 


After all, as we see from the university records, 
it was only a very small proportion of the stu- 
dents in a university, and a still smaller proportion 
of university graduates, who belong to the pauper 
or servitor class. The vast majority of scholars 
were of a social position intermediate between the 
highest and the very lowest—sons of knights and 
yeomen, merchants, tradesmen, or thrifty artisans, 
nephews of successful ecclesiastics, or promising 
lads who had attracted the notice of a neighbor- 
ing Abbott or Archdeacon,  .cccccocccoomnen A ‘*poor 
scholar’’ in the sense of the college founders meant 
only a scholar unable to support himself at the 
university without assistance. 


For the increasingly aristocratic char- 
acter of the university the report finds two 
reasons: the increase in the fixed expenses 
of college life, and ‘‘the intellectual and 
economic revolutions of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,’’ as a result of which ‘‘the love of 
learning spread upwards, while yeomen 
evicted from their lands were in no posi- 
tion to send their sons to Oxford.’’ The 
bitter reproaches hurled against the aristo 
cratic tone of the universities by the work- 
ing-class representatives of modern times, 


7 Universities in the Middle Ages, Vol. II, p. 
658 ff. 
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find an early and interesting counterpart 
in the words of Latimer :* 


‘Tf ye bring it to pass, that the yeomanry be not 
able to put their sons to school (as indeed uni- 
versities do wondrously decay already), I say ye 
pluck salvation from the people, and utterly de- 
stroy the realm. Is this realm taught by rich men’s 


sons? No, no; read the chronicles. By yeoman’s 
sons the faith of Christ is, and hath been main- 
tained chiefly.’’ 


If the economic argument be here sub- 
stituted for the religious, those words might 
come from the mouth of an English labor 
leader of to-day. 

Enough has been said to outline the 
gradual change in Oxford from a demo- 
eratie to an autocratic basis. For rank 
alone, the power of wealth has been in part 
substituted in our modern industrial times. 
But even from this supposedly hostile soil 
there grew men who thought fairly, who 
heeded the call of the working classes and 
who, in the epoch-making report, here so 
liberally quoted, paved the way for that 
first step in the direction of educational 
democracy, the Tutorial Classes. 

Having outlined briefly the barriers 
which the older English system of higher 
education had erected against the poorer 
classes, let us turn to the workmen them- 
selves and study their reaction to the situa- 
tion. The more detailed story of the many 
attempts which they made, and which were 
made in their behalf, to secure university 
training or its equivalent, must be reserved 
for another chapter. Here we shall try to 
outline only the attitude which the English 
workman has developed toward the univer- 
sities. The keynote is the same sounded 
by Latimer, already quoted. ‘‘ Without us 
you can not live, for we are the strength 
of the Nation!’’ This call was played in 
every key, from that of extreme radicalism 
and overthrow to that of cooperation in 
solving the problem. Naturally the only 


‘ First sermon preached before King Edward VI 
(quoted in report). 
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tangible results have come from the latter 
class. The entire labor movement, how- 
ever, is united in one belief, based on class 
solidarity, namely, that no advantage can 
come to them from the selection for edu- 
cation of a few of their most promising 
representatives. Such persons, they argue, 
would merely rise above their fellows and 
be alienated from the general body. Edu- 
cation, they believe, can only benefit the 
workman, if it be made available to the 
class as a whole, rather than to the indi- 
vidual. Comprehension of this viewpoint 
is of prime importance for the interpreta- 
tion of the effect of urbanized and organ- 
ized labor’s efforts to gain the privilege of 
secondary and higher education. 

In his quest the working-man has pro- 
ceeded always from the basis of class alone, 
and perhaps therein may a certain weak- 
ness be found. A recent writer on work- 
ers’ education® exposes this with utmost 
frankness : 


As a unit in a group effort for more complete 
participation in the common life, the working-man, 
however, has been frankly sectarian. He has 
sought information as a member of a social class, 
a voter or a trade union official... The content of 
instruction in agencies for Workers’ Education is 
thus dictated not by love of knowledge for its own 
sake, though that may be, and often is, present. 
Neither is it prescribed by the desire on the part 
of the working-class students to secure personal 
aggrandizement or vocational advancement. 

Labor colleges recognize the insignificance of the 
improvement to be obtained by workers in capital- 
istic society through promotion in the shop or 
withdrawal from the working class. Consequently, 
working-men enrolled as students in the movement 
are committed to some program of class action, for 
which special knowledge and a peculiar technique 
are necessary. In other words, Workers’ Edu- 
cation is not a course in general for people in 
general. It is a discipline for a specific purpose. 
It concerns itself in teaching the social sciences 
to men and women who seek to use that knowledge 
for class, and possibly social advancement. 


® Margaret T. Hodgen, ‘‘ Workers’ Education in 
England and the United States,’’ pp. 4-5. Lon- 
don, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd. 
New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. 











Such a statement, which undoubtedly 
represents quite accurately the sentiment 
of a considerable branch of the English 
labor movement, shows at once, why the 
universities have found it impossible to 
satisfy all the wishes of the working classes 
for education. No reputable institution of 
learning could associate itself with a pro- 
gram whose purpose is to teach propaganda 
rather than fact. To the credit of the En- 
glish universities it must be said that free- 
dom of thought and opinion is undoubtedly 
even more prevalent in them than in our 
own institutions. Economie and political 
theory of every sort may be freely pre- 
sented and discussed, as is actually the 
case in the great system of tutorial classes, 
arranged by and for workmen in connec- 
tion with the universities. But no univer- 
sity may be true to its high estate if it turn 
aside from the presentation of unbiased 
truth to the promotion of the interests of 
any class. The result has been the estab- 
lishment, with the cooperation of trades 
unions, of a system of labor colleges. Not- 
withstanding the existence, however, of this 
more radical labor wing, the great body of 
English workmen is definitely interested in 
the possibilities for education held out to 
them by the universities, and is willing to 
cooperate with them. 

Generally speaking, the manufacturers 
of England have been slower to recognize 
the value of higher education than have the 
industrial leaders of the United States. A 
few nationally known companies have in- 
troduced their own training courses, and 
there have of course been notable gifts by 
manufacturers for university purposes. 
But there seems to be little in England 
comparable to the systematic efforts made 
by American industrial firms, not only to 
secure the best products of the colleges, 
but also to seek out and educate those em- 
ployees who give promise of ability. As 
a result, it is difficult in England, and 
certainly not so common as in the United 
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States, for a workman’s son to rise beyond 
his class through the avenues of education 
or promotion. Nor is the same opportu- 
nity offered him for evening study, lead- 
ing to a degree, as may be found with us. 
Most of the best English technical colleges 
offer evening work, but it is largely of a 
vocational or trade-school nature, and most 
of the courses thus given are not recognized 
as equivalent to the intensive, university- 
grade work of the day session, nor do they 
lead to a degree. To be sure, it is always 
possible for a student, working thus irregu- 
larly, to take the external examinations of 
the University of London, but in practice 
this is not often successfully done. Thus 
the son of the English workman is usually 
hindered by poverty from attending the 
regular day session of a university or tech- 
nical school, and the evening classes offer 
him but little chance to work for the degree. 
Besides he has usually had no opportunity 
to secure the secondary school preparation 
necessary for entrance to a higher institu- 
tion. These conditions have undoubtedly 
been improved by the establishment of the 
newer universities bringing, as they do, 
higher educational opportunities to the 
great cities directly. But the flexibility 
and opportunity of our own democratic 
system in education, and the financial pros- 
perity of the working classes are sought in 
vain in the British Isles 

To all these conditions the universities 
and the better labor element have been 
keenly alive. The report says (p. 48-49) : 

The trade union secretary and the ‘‘ Labor Mem- 
ber’’ need an Oxford education as much, and will 
use it to as good ends, as the civil servant or the 
burrister.....A modern university must be accessible 
to every class, not merely in the formal sense that 
it admits every applicant of good character who 
satisfies its educational requirements, but in the 


practical sense of making it certain that no one 
will be excluded merely on the ground of poverty. 


Since the publication of this report much 


has been accomplished which hitherto 
seemed impossible. Undoubtedly the bond 
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between universities and the working 
classes is being continually strengthened. 
But the old limitations are still largely 
unchanged. To recapitulate, they may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) The class system. 
(2) Lack of general free secondary school op- 


portunity. 

(3) Economie condition of the workers. 

(4) Distrust of the universities by the more 
radieal labor element. 

(5) Indifference of the manufacturers. 


ParRKE RExForD KOLBE 
PRESIDENT OF THE 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
or BROOKLYN 





THE PURSUIT OF LEARNING'* 


On this, our commencement day, we are 
accustomed to feel that now a period of 
preparation is past; that we have at last 
entered upon the important things of life. 
But surely we have commenced to live be- 
fore now. The average college man at the 
end of his four years is oppressed with the 
sense of great opportunities lost. He 
awakens too late, as we so often hear, to 
the fact that college is more than a place 
to spend a pleasant interval between boy- 
hood and settling down to the realities of 
life. In this new mood of thoughtfulness 
he looks back at what he has done and 
wonders what has been most valuable, what 
most lasting. He remembers classes where 
he has reclined drowsily to be ‘‘spoon fed’’ 
without the mastication of thought; and 
days of dull routine, the grinding out of 
regular assignments, one after another. 
What an amazingly small result it all 
gives!’ And yet, in questioning what all 
this expense of time has meant, he ean not 
help but feel a glow of satisfaction if he 
can recall occasions when he has really 
accomplished something by his own efforts 
with that peculiar enthusiasm which comes 
from working with unspoiled material. 


1A Bond oration delivered at commencement at 
Amherst, June 20, 1927. 
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For example, in history he has worked 
out a problem that is a real contribution, 
not a mere exercise; or in science, he has 
devoted himself to a research that is alive 
and new, not a routine task that has grown 
worn and cold under the careless hands of 
many a generation past. It is these occa- 
sions with their tangible results that stand 
out as bright and redeeming features when 
he becomes gloomy over what he has gained 
from the four years just behind. It is the 
work done thus which seems to have made 
the most lasting impression and contrib- 
uted most vitally to his development. This 
thrill of creative effort and sense of achieve- 
ment carry him to a height which mere 
discipline can never attain. 

There are, of course, many subjects use- 
ful for the discipline of routine that they 
afford—setting-up exercises for the mind, 
as it were—and the educative value of this 
is not to be doubted, though that is often 
small comfort to the freshman wading 
through a confused tangle of hyperbolas 
and logarithmic spirals. But mere disci- 
pline will carry us so far and there it 
stops, leaving a sense of something done, 
to be sure, but not very much idea of what 
that something is. For discipline is not 
an end in itself—it is a preparation for an 
end. And if we are forever preparing to 
do something without ever doing it, what 
value can this preparation have? Disci- 
pline becomes significant and meaningful 
only when we feel that it supports the 
thing for which it is intended. When we 
try actually to do something, then we see 
the importance of discipline and training. 

In the laboratory, where method and the 
proper use of instruments is highly impor- 
tant, the student may be taught the use of 
the micrometer caliper, for instance, by 
being given a lot of steel balls and put 
through the discipline of measuring them 
with a certain degree of accuracy. And, 
no doubt, he will acquire all the necessary 
skill in this way. But when he is through 
measuring, what has he gained beyond a 
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certain isolated and apparently irrelevant 
dexterity? On the other hand, he may be 
given a problem in specific gravity or 
density, a problem that creates the need 
for data about these particular steel balls; 
and then he discovers that there is a real 
purpose in using the instrument, while at 
the same time he acquires the technique. 
The micrometer caliper becomes for him a 
necessary and valued aid, instead of a sort 
of parlor trick that is boring, or perhaps 
faintly amusing. 

In one of our universities there is an 
interesting trend in this direction. It is 
reported that here the physics department 
suggests that its students omit a formal 
course in differential equations as a sepa- 
rate study, for, if they have had the gen- 
eral work in calculus up to this point, the 
differentials which they may require for a 
particular problem can be worked out as 
need arises. No doubt, this is considered 
the most intolerable heresy in the depart- 
ment of mathematics, but from the point 
of view of physics, mathematics has a 
peculiar significance, for it is an exquisite 
tool for penetrating the secrets of the phys- 
ical world. Discipline and training in 
themselves point nowhere, but in the light 
of larger problems and the urge to pene- 
trate the unknown the student becomes 
eager to master the tools of the trade which 
will further his progress. Yet too often 
the mere mastery of tools has been made 
the be-all and end-all of study. What 
wonder if the results have been meager! 
The value of tools does not lie in the pos- 
session of them, but in the use to which 
they are put. A carpenter may have a 
fine set of tools, he may handle each one of 
them with great skill, but if he can not 
build a house with them he gains little 
from their possession. 

When we study and submit to discipline, 
the ends which we may have in view are 
often many and varied. We may study 
to become good citizens or in order to be 
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of more use in this world—a very worthy 
purpose, you will say. But to make the 
work we do secondary to some vague benefit 
we hope to derive from it can not fail to 
result in damage to the work itself. How 
much more certain would that benefit be 
were we devoted whole-heartedly to the im- 
mediate task. For it is upon the work, 
upon this immediate task, that the benefit 
must depend, whatever it may be. By 
devotion to an immediate task I mean that 
we work and study for the advancement 
of the subject itself; not merely to improve 
our minds or provide tools which may be 
of use later in life. These aims are legit- 
imate enough, but not adequate, for im- 
proving the mind is a nebulous process 
and our ability to use tools often proves 
very doubtful. But when the subject itself 
is made the important thing, then study 
becomes vital and inspiring. That is what 
makes of certain places a Mecca for schol- 
ars and students; for a tradition of great 
achievement in the advancement of learn- 
ing is an inspiration which carries the 
novice over many rough spots and arouses 
him to creation of his own. This thrill of 
creative effort which makes a man one with 
his work is the sharpest spur to enthusi- 
asm : enthusiasm, which, like a magie wand, 
transforms us into giants in the face of 
difficulty. 

By becoming thus absorbed in a subject 
we are open to the charge of specializa- 
tion, but I see no great harm in that: for 
a real and thorough specialization must 
necessarily be broad. <A certain middle- 
western professor is quoted as defining 
specialization as ‘‘knowing more and more 
about less and less.’’ It is a neat and 
catching epigram, but it expresses a very 
superficial view. For in order to be thor- 
ough in one subject it is necessary to range 
widely, to see it in all its ramifications and 
its relations to everything else. Tennyson 
has better expressed the spirit of speciali- 
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zation in his familiar verse, ‘‘To the Flower 
in a Crannied Wall:’’ 


cewaoe but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


It ean not be denied that too close bond- 
age to one particular field of activity has 
often a decidedly narrowing effect upon a 
man, but the fault lies rather with the man 
than with the idea; for when you consider 
such a preeminent specialist as Louis Pas- 
teur, you will see that specialization did 
not warp or confine his soul, but rather 
gave to his life a singularly lofty and noble 
design. Like duty, specialization may be 


leva light to guide, a rod to check the 


erring ...’’ Instead of being a cage or 
a treadmill, it may be a governor that 
keeps our machine from running away 
with itself, or a compass that holds us 
from sailing off in any and all directions 
to dissipate our energies upon a pathless 
sea of superficiality. Is it not in large 
measure their single-minded devotion to 
their subject which deifies for us men we 
revere in every field of knowledge? 

And then here is an adventure which 
rivals in romance those early voyages of 
discovery which never fail to delight the 
imagination. Columbus discovered a new 
world by sailing west—a research into the 
unknown. But how much greater was that 
world which Newton opened up from his 
study at Cambridge. And so close to the 
gods was he that he gave no thought to 
such a mundane thing as publishing his 
work. Surely Balboa, standing ‘‘with a 
wild surmise, silent upon a peak in 
Darien,’’ felt no greater thrill as he stared 
at the wide Pacifie than did Copernicus 
as the universe expanded in mighty revela- 
tion before his mind’s eye; or scientists at 
the beginning of this century, when the 
atom opened up in sudden vastness and 
complexity. 

Thus in the pursuit of knowledge there 


is that which draws a man closer to the 
ultimate reality in the presence of which 
he may dream dreams and see visions 
which free him from the earth. He may 
not find his passage to India, but he has 
gone a little further on the way, and made 
the quest a part of him. 
DonaLp B. WoopBRIDGE 
FAYERWEATHER LABORATORY 
or PuHysIcs, 


AMHERST COLLEGE, 
AMBHERST, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN THE 
JAPANESE SCHOOLS 


AccorpING to a report in The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, the official gazette of the Japanese 
Ministry of Education announces that hereafter 
entrance examinations to the middle school (cor- 
responding to the junior high school of the 
United States) will be abolished. 

Graduates of primary schools seeking ad- 
mission to middle schools will hereafter take no 
examinations but will be judged on their phys- 
ical condition, mental ability and standing in 
their respective primary schools. 

Japan’s schools can not begin to accommodate 
its students. One middle school in Tokyo ad- 
mitted 100 out of 615 applicants last year; an- 
other 200 out of 1,113; a third 240 out of 1,176. 
These figures are typical. The same percentage 
of students seeking admission and of students 
gaining it extends through schools of higher 
grade. The explanation is that Japan’s edu- 
cational appropriations are entirely inadequate 
to Japan’s educational needs. 

Under such conditions some method of selec- 
tion and rejection becomes imperative, and that 
of the competitive entrance examination was 
long ago decided upon. In itself such a system 
may have advantages, but the uses and abuses 
to which it has been subjected in this country 
ery aloud for that reform which has now been 
set in motion. 

The Japanese value the credentials of educa- 
tion more, perhaps, than does any other na- 
tional. As a consequence, the impetus to pass 
examinations is tremendous, and failure to do so 
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is a very real disgrace in the majority of cases. 
Fathers have been known to forsake their busi- 
ness temporarily to coach their sons for exami- 
nations. “Examination preparers” open schools 
where they fleece candidates for examinations. 
Students go into retirement for weeks and 
months at a time, spending all their waking hours 
and many of those which should be devoted to 
sleep to “cramming” for the examination. 

The examination itself is all too often a 
formal matter of no real value, affording no re- 
liable test of the intelligence or mental ability 
of the candidate. Many teachers and prin- 
cipals in Japan accept “gifts” (usually money) 
from the parents of candidates, and in such 
eases those candidates are apt to be passed. 

For that reason the announcement in the 
official gazette is of first importance to Japan’s 
educational world and to Japan’s millions of 
students. 


JUNIOR YEAR ABROAD 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Ten scholarships will be awarded by the In- 
stitute of International Education through its 
committee on foreign travel and study to Amer- 
ican college students desiring to spend the junior 
year abroad studying in a foreign university 
during the academic year 1928-29. The scholar- 
ships, which carry a stipend of $1,000 each, are 
open both to men and to women. 

These undergraduate foreign study opportuni- 
ties are made available through the generosity of 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, Felix Warburg, Aaron 
Naamburg, Benjamin Stern, Murry Guggen- 
he Lucius N. Littauer, Berthold Hochschild 
ud Others. Four of these scholarships are defi- 
nitely assigned to candidates from Harvard, 
Y-'te. New York University and the College of 
the “ity of New York. The remaining six are 
open to general competition. 

The members of the committee on foreign 
travel and study of the institute are: Dr. Ste- 
phen P. Duggan, director of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education; Dr. Walter Hullihen, 
president of the University of Delaware; Dr. 
Charles R. Mann, director of the American 
Council on Education; Mareus M. Marks, chair- 
man of the committee; Archie M. Palmer, as- 
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sistant director of the Institute of International 
Education and secretary of the committee ; 
David A. Robertson, assistant director of the 
American Council on Edueation; Dr. Frederick 
B. Robinson, president of the College of the 
City of New York; Frank A. Vanderlip, and 
Felix M. Warburg, treasurer of the committee. 

A candidate for one of these scholarships must 
be not less than eighteen years of age, must have 
been in residence for two academic years at an 
American institution approved by the institute, 
and must intend to return to his American col- 
lege to take his degree. During his college 
eareer he must have given evidence of sound 
health; high mentality, as exhibited by mental 
tests and scholastic records; seriousness of pur- 
pose, as shown by a somewhat definite plan for 
his career; intellectual interest and attainments, 
as proved by the use of leisure; intellectual 
promise, and high moral character. 

Each scholar will plan his course of study in 
eonference with his college dean and the director 
of the Institute of International Education. 
This tentative program may be modified as cir- 
cumstances warrant by the representative of the 
institute in conference with the administrative 
officers of the university in which the student 
plans to study. These several officers will co- 
operate in arranging a program so that the stu- 
dent may be able to pursue his course regularly 
with his class when he returns to his American 
college. 

The candidate must have a fluent command 
both of the spoken and of the written language 
of the country in which the foreign study is pur- 
sued in order that he may participate actively 
in the work abroad. It is desirable for sueccess- 
ful candidates to spend the summer abroad im- 
proving their knowledge of the language and 
getting ready for the opening of work in the 
fall. These opportunities are open to members 
of the foreign study groups of Smith College 
and of the University of Delaware. 

Applications for scholarships must be sub- 
mitted to the secretary of the committee on or 
before March 5, at the Institute of Internationa! 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City, 
from whom application blanks and further in- 
formation may be obtained. 
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THE STUDY OF JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY 


Evivence of the need for study of the causes 
of juvenile delinquency and its prevention has 
accumulated during the past year, according to 
Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
whose annual report urges the creation of a 
division in the bureau devoted entirely to delin- 
quency and its prevention. 

Miss Abbott states that “there is a growing 
appreciation of the fact that crime has its be- 
ginning in the delinquencies of children and 
that we are paying too much for the care and 
punishment of the criminals and too little for 
the prevention of crime.” It is her belief that 
careful study is the foundation upon which a 
program of prevention must be built. 

During the year the plan for uniform report- 
ing of juvenile court statistics of delinquency, 
dependency and neglect, initiated by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, was put into effect. Already 
about 80 courts in 20 states have promised co- 
operation and have been supplied with statistical 
cards. 

The number of cases dealt with by the co- 
operating courts varies from less than 50 a year 
to several thousands. Among the large cities 
cooperating in the plan are New York, Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Pittsburgh and Washington. 

At present such work as is done in the field 
of juvenile delinquency is handled by the social 
service division of the bureau and must compete 
with requests for studies of mothers’ pensions, 
orphanages, child-placing agencies and other 
problems connected with dependency and neglect. 

To meet the demands for study and consulta- 
tion, the bureau’s resources would have to be in- 
creased. The creation of a division devoted en- 
tirely to this field would require an annual 
appropriation of approximately $50,000. 

“It is to be hoped,” Miss Abbott says, “that 
the creation of this division, which is so clearly 
in the interest of national economy, will be 
found possible.” 


THE YALE PSYCHO-CLINIC 


THe Yale Psyeho-Clinie, of which Professor 
Arnold Gesell is the director, has developed new 
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facilities for the observation of infants and 
young children in connection with its diagnostic 
and research work. The child guidance nursery 
has been equipped with an observational aleove 
having a special type of screen devised for one- 
way vision, which segregates the observer from 
the child so that the child’s behavior may pre- 
serve its natural characteristics. These observa- 
tional arrangements are used not only by stu- 
dents and members of the staff, but by parents 
in connection with the child guidance work of 
the clinic. 

Six graduate students have been appointed to 
fellowships for advanced study in the field of 
child development at the Yale Psycho-Clinic. 
Miss Elizabeth Lord has been appointed to a 
fellowship in pre-school child psychology, 
awarded by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. Miss Lois Curry, Miss Viola 
Jones, Miss Ruth Washburn, Miss Florence 
Ullman and Mr. John McGinnis hold a Na- 
tional fellowship in Child Development. These 
fellowships are awarded by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial on the advice of the Na- 
tional Research Committee on Child Develop- 
ment. Miss Lord is investigating the psycho- 
logical results of birth injuries to normal in- 
fants. Miss Florence Ullman, formerly child 
psychologist of the United States Children’s 
Bureau, is completing a study of the develop- 
mental consequences of rickets. Other studies 
relate to the developmental psychology of in- 
fancy and early childhood. 

The clinie is devoting itself for a period of 
years to the consecutive study of mental devel- 
opment in normal infants. The problems under 
investigation include the nature and origin of 
individual differences, correlations with phys- 
ical characteristics, variations in rate of mental 
growth, norms and methods of developmental 
diagnosis in infancy. The program includes a 
coordination of several lines of research and 
combines a psychological and medical approach 
to the problems of infancy in their relation to 
human behavior. 


A SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY 

A airt of $1,000,000 from the Supreme Coun- 
cil, Scottish Rite Masons of the Southern Juris- 
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diction to George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the establishment of a school 
of government has been announced by the coun- 
cil and by the trustees of the university. The 
school will be in operation upon the opening of 
the fall semester in 1928. 

This gift is the largest ever received by George 
Washington University in its one hundred and 
seven years of existence, and is among the lar- 
gest ever made to any educational institution in 
the National Capital. The disposition of the 
fund will be entirely in the hands of the uni- 
versity trustees, the givers retaining no juris- 
diction. 

This liberal endowment is expected to make 
Washington the center for students of the sci- 
ence of government. The gift, which is in line 
with the educational policy of the Supreme 
Council, is in the form of a memorial to “George 
Washington, the Mason,” and will carry into 
execution the desire expressed in Washington’s 
will that there be established in the national 
eapital a university where the youth of the 
land might aequire knowledge in the principles 
of polities and good government. While the 
securities left by George Washington specifically 
for the establishment of such an institution be- 
came worthless, George Washington University, 
founded in 1821, is regarded as fulfilling Wash- 
ington’s ideal. 

The university, serving a student body of 
more than 5,000, has been on practically a self- 
supporting basis in the past, a large part of the 
available funds of the institution being derived 
from tuition payments. Because of the oppor- 
tunities it affords ambitious young people to 
earn their living while obtaining an education, 
and because of its location at the seat of govern- 
ment, George Washington has come to fill a 
place of great responsibility in the educational 
life of the nation. 

After a careful survey of the conditions sur- 
rounding the university, the Supreme Council 
concluded that the institution met its require- 
ments for the establishment of a school of gov- 
ernment. At a meeting in October resolutions 
were drawn up preparatory to announcing the 
gift, and a committee headed by Grand Com- 
mander John H. Cowles was named to work out 
the details. 
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In accepting the gift on behalf of the uni- 
versity, President Cloyd Heck Marvin said: 

This is not only one of the most generous gifts 
to education in America, but one of the most sig- 
nificant. George Washington intended to endow a 
university within the limits of the District of 
Columbia and set aside certain securities for that 
purpose. From what we know of his ambitions and 
aims, we can only conclude that it was his desire to 
see a great institution which could exert a strong 
influence in developing fundamentally sound citi- 
zenship. 

Your Supreme Council now makes that ambition 
possible by offering an endowment for a ‘‘school 
of government,’’ which will meet the scope and, in 
purpose, the great principles enunciated in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


AccePTANCES of lecture and teaching engage- 
ments at the University of California interses- 
sien from May 21 to June 30 and summer session 
from July 2 to August 11 have been received 
from sixty-four leading educators and public 
officials of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, according to a preliminary announcement 
from the office of the dean of summer sessions, 
Professor Harold L. Bruce. Forty-one of these 
are from other states in the Union and eight are 
from foreign countries. 

Those from out of the country are: Vaclav 
Vytlacil, instructor in art, Akademie Hoffman, 
Munich; Garnett Gladwin Sedgewick, professor 
of English and head of the department, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia; A. Feuillerat, 
professor of English literature, University of 
Rennes; Albrecht Penck, professor of geogra- 
phy, University of Berlin; Robert S. Rait, pro- 
fessor of Scottish history and literature, Glas- 
gow University and Historiographer-Royal for 
Seotland; Constantine Caratheodory, professor 
of mathematics, University of Munich; Archi- 
bald A. Bowman, professor of philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, and Henry Forves Angus, 
associate professor of economies, University of 
British Columbia. 

Among those from outside the state will be 
representatives of twenty-six universities and a 
dozen state education or social welfare organiza- 
There are listed five faculty members 


tions. 
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from the University of Chieago, three from Yale 
University, two from the University of the State 
of New York, including the president and state 
commissioner of education, Dr. Frank Pierre- 
pont Graves; two from Harvard University, and 
one from the University of Washington, the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, the University of Ne- 
braska, the University of Michigan, the College 
of the City of New York, Columbia University, 
Purdue University, Reed College, the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, the Iowa State University, the 
University of Tennessee, the West Texas Tech- 
nological College, the Johns Hopkins University, 
the University of Illinois, Northwestern Vir- 
ginia and Oregon, Princeton University and the 
University of North Carolina. 


SABBATICAL LEAVE IN THE CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Tue Board of Edueation of Chicago have 
passed a resolution providing for sabbatical 
leaves under the following conditions: 


(a) Study along lities relating exclusively to schools 
and school work. 

(b) Travel which shall not involve to the employee 
any financial remuneration or benefit. 

(c) Observation of schools and school work outside 
of the City of Chicago. 


This leave may be granted at the completion of 
seven years or more of continuous satisfactory ser- 
vice as teacher or principal in the public schools of 
the City of Chieago, and at the completion of any 
subsequent period of seven years or more of such 
service. Granting of leave under the provision of 
this rule for a period of one year, or for any less 
period, shall be a bar to any further leave here- 
under until after the completion of at least seven 
years’ additional continuous satisfactory service. 
Applications for leave under the provisions of this 
section shall be made in writing, over the personal 
signature of the applicant. Preference shall be 
given to those who have reached the maximum of 
the salary schedule, seniority in service the deciding 
factor between applicants meeting the general re- 
quirements of salary maximum and satisfactory 
Service, 


During the period of absence under such leave, 
when duly granted, the employee shall be paid the 
salary which he or she would be paid for regular 
service, less the amount paid for substitute service, 
payment to be made under the procedure adopted 
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by the board of education for payment of mem- 
bers of the teaching force. 

Upon the expiration of leave granted pursuant to 
this section, the teacher or principal shall be re- 
assigned to the position formerly occupied, pro- 
vided, however, that satisfactory evidence be pre- 
sented, showing that the period of leave has been 
utilized in good faith for the sole purpose for 
which it was granted. This evidence, in case of 
leave for study, shall be in the form of a certificate 
from a college or university of recognized standing, 
showing work that shall be satisfactory to the 
superintendent of schools and the board of educa- 
tion; in case of travel, either a passport or an affi- 
davit by the employee, specifying the places visited 
and the time spent in each. 

Any employee who shall make application for leave 
under the provisions of this rule and who shall fail 
to devote the entire period to the purposes specified 
in his application for leave, or who shall during 
said period be engaged in any other occupation or 
employment, shall be deemed guilty of such viola- 
tion of the rules of the board of education as to 
constitute ground for the filing of charges and dis- 
missal from the service. 

Temporary vacancies due to the granting of leave 
under the provision of this rule shall be filed on the 
recommendation of the superintendent of schools, 
approved by the board of education, by persons 
holding the appropriate certificate and qualified for 
such service; so far as possible appointments to be 
made to cover the entire period of absence and to 
avoid changes in instructors during said period. 


INCREASE OF SALARIES IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY 


INCREASES amounting to $14,000,000 annually 
have been voted to the teaching, administrative 
and custodial staffs of the city school system by 
the Board of Education. The schedules are 
practically those made public a few months ago. 
They have been filed in Albany in order that 
they might go into effect on January 1. 

Following the report given in the New York 
Times, the largest increase is for Superintendent 
of Schools William J. O’Shea, who is to receive 
an increase of $5,000, making his salary $25,000. 
Three administrative employees, Joseph Miller, 
Jr., secretary of the board, and F. B. Chambers, 
auditor, will get $12,500 instead of $9,000, and 
R. W. Rodman, superintendent of plant opera- 
tion, will be paid $12,500 instead of $8,500. 

Associate superintendents will receive $12,500 
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a year instead of $8,250 and the members of the 
board of examiners will get an increase of 
$3,300 over their present salary of $7,700. 

The rates of increase for teachers’ salaries 
have not been changed from those proposed 
some time ago. Elementary school teachers up 
to the 7A grade will receive a minimum of 
$1,608 and a maximum of $3,504 in the four- 
teenth year of service. Junior high school 
grade teachers will receive $2,040 to $4,200 a 
year, depending on the length of service. Other 
new teaching staff salaries are: 

Principals of elementary schools will receive 
from $5,000 to $7,000 a year, depending on the 
size of their schools. Junior high school heads 
will get $5,500 to $7,500. Principals of day 
high schools having fifty or more teaching posi- 
tions and heads of training schools for teachers 
will receive a minimum of $8,500 and a max- 
imum of $10,000 a year. 

Assistant teachers in day high schools will 
receive a minimum of $2,148. and a maximum 
salary of $4,656 a year after fifteen years of 
service. The maximum for first assistant teach- 
ers was set at $5,688 after the sixth year. Di- 
rectors of various divisions of the system will 
receive salaries ranging from $6,500 to $9,000. 

The inereases are relatively smallest for the 
lower grade teachers and in general for the 
teaching staff. 

The schedules were adopted after several ses- 
sions at City Hall had resulted in a deadlock, 
the Board of Estimate refusing to sanction the 
large increases for the administrative positions. 
The Board of Education has, however, the right 
to file its schedules in Albany without the ap- 
proval of the Board of Estimate. This pro- 
cedure is sufficient to put the schedules prepared 
by the Board of Education into effect. 

No increases have been provided for workers 
in the bureau of construction and maintenance, 
the work of which in the past few years is under 
investigation. Increases for non-clerical em- 
ployees of the bureau may be granted after 
charges of badly constructed schools have been 
investigated by the board’s committee on build- 
ings and sites. 

Increases have been provided for various 
groups of clerks, stenographers, typewriting 
coypists, chauffeurs, storekeeper’s helpers, la- 
borers, cleaners, care takers, luncheon helpers, 
in amounts ranging from $100 to $276 a year. 
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The custodial schedules remained, with minor 
changes, as fixed in the schedules previousiy an- 
nounced by the board. 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLLEGE 
TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 


THE National Society of College Teachers of 
Education will meet at Harvard University on 
February 27, 28 and 29. The preliminary pro- 
gram follows: 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 27 
Meeting for Members, 9:15 A. M. 

Presiding: W. W. Kemp, University of California, 
president of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. 

The 1928 Year-book: WauTER 8S. Monroe, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

The Literature on College Teachiv.g: Carter V. 
Goop, Miami University. 

Background Educational Factors Conditioning Col- 
lege Success: 8. L. PrRESSEY, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

The Summer School for Engineering Teachers—An 
Experiment im College Teaching: R. J. LEoNnarp, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

An Attempt to Study the Educational Problems of 
the College: E. S. EvENDEN, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Luncheon—12:15-1:45—Speaker to be announced. 


Opening Meeting, 2:00 P. M. 

Presiding: ARTHUR D. WricHt, Dartmouth College, 
president of the New England Association of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education. 

Curriculum Construction Technique: DovuGLas 
WAPLES, University of Chicago. 

The Problem or Case Method of Teaching Courses 
in Education: J. C. Aumack, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Investigations of College French at the University 
of Iowa: Grorce D. Stopparp, Iowa University. 

An Experimental Study in the Field of Individual- 
ized Instruction on the College Level: W. E. 
LESSENGER, Detroit Teachers College. 

A Proposed Program of Academic and Professional 
Training for Undergraduate and Graduate Stw 
dents: W. 8. Gray, University of Chicago. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 28 
Meeting for Members, 9:15 A. M. 
Round Tables 
Section I. EpUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


Presiding: WALTER F. DEARBORN, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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What shall be the basic courses, together with 

+ their content, in the field of Educational Psy- 
chology? 

Discussion led by: 

Arruur I. Gates, Teachers College, Columbia. 
[Lewis M. TERMAN, Stanford University. 
CuarLes H, Jupp, University of Chicago. 


Section II. History OF EDUCATION. 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 

Presiding: Epcar W. Kwnieut, University of 
North Carolina. 

What shall be the basic courses, together with 
their content, in the fields of the History of 
Education and the Philosophy of Education? 

Diseussion led by: 

I. L. KANDEL, Teachers College, Columbia. 
F. H. Swirt, University of California. 
W. H. Ki-parrick, Teachers College, Columbia. 


Section III. EpucaTIONAL SOcIOoLoGY. 

Presiding: Ross W. FINNeEy, University of Min- 
nesota, president of the National Society of 
Educational Sociology. 

Diseussion led by: 

W. R. SmiruH, University of Kansas. 
CHARLES L. RoBBINS, University of Iowa. 
DAvip SNEDDEN, Teachers College, Columbia. 
E. GeorGE PayNE, New York University. 
Nore: The term ‘‘basie courses’? may be assumed 
to mean those courses included in the general re- 
quirements of different types of curricula. 


2:00 P. M. 

Program for Open and Joint Session of the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education 
and the Educational Research Association— 
Sanders Theater, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Presiding: W. W. Kemp, University of California, 
president of the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education. 


THe BurEAU OF RESEARCH IN Pusiic ScHoor Sys- 
TEMS. 

What the Superintendent Expects of a Bureau 
of Research: Frep M. HuNTER, superintendent 
of schools, Oakland, California. 

The Place of the Research Bureau in a School 
System: 8. A. Courtis, University of Michi- 
gan. 

The Training of Directors for Public School Re- 
search Bureaus: JouHN W. WirHers, New York 
University. 

Diseussion: 

B. R. BuckincHaM, Ohio State University. 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 29 
Meeting for Members, 9:15 A. M. 


Presiding: W. E. SEALOCK, University of Nebraska. 
Central Topic: WHERE DOES ONE GO FOR FUNDA- 
MENTAL ASSUMPTIONS IN EDUCATION? 
To Philosophy of Education? Boyp H. Bope, 
Ohio State University. 
To History of Education? Epwarp H. REISNER, 
Teachers College, Columbia. 
To Educational Psychology? FRANK N. FREEMAN, 
University of Chicago. 
To Educational Sociology? C. C. Peters, Penn- 
sylvania State College. 
Business session—called at 11:00 A. M. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Henry Crew, professor of physies at 
Northwestern University, was elected president 
of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors at its recent meeting at Cincinnati. Ten 
new members of the council were elected as fol- 
lows: Professors E. G. Conklin, Princeton; W. 
W. Cook, the Johns Hopkins; R. E. Dengler, 
Pennsylvania State; W. L. Evans, Ohio State; 
J. P. Goode, Chicago; W. K. Hatt, Purdue; A. 
C. Ivy, Northwestern; Elizabeth Laird, Mount 
Holyoke; C. E. Magnusson, University of Wash- 
ington, and W. M. Persons, Harvard. 


Dr. Truman L. KELLEY, professor of educa- 
tion and psychology at Stanford University, was 
elected at the Nashville meeting vice-president 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and chairman of the section of 
education. Professor Howard C. Warren, pro- 
fessor of psychology at Princeton University, 
was elected vice-president and chairman of the 
section of psychology. 

Dr. Evwin G. BorinG, professor of psychol- 
ogy at Harvard University and director of the 
Psychological Laboratory, was elected president 
of the American Psychological Association at 
the meeting held last week in Cleveland. 


Dr. SAMUEL WILSON Power, professor emer- 
itus of industrial chemistry in the University of 
Illinois, has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. 

Dr. Jesse S. Reeves, of the University of 


Michigan, has been elected president of the 
American Political Science Association, sueceed- 
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ing Protessor William Bennett Munro, of Har- 
vard University. 

Miss Rutw V. Arxkrnson, director of Wo- 
men’s Gymnasium at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, was elected president of 
the Western Society of Directors of Physical 
Edueation for Women in Colleges and Universi- 
ties at the sixth annual conference of the society 
recently in session at Berkeley. 


Mrs. Eva Wuitinc Wuirt, of Boston, di- 
rector of the Simmons School of Social Work, 
was elected president of the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Professional Social Work, 
which has just closed its annual meeting in 
Washington. 


ProressoR JAMES HeNrRy BREASTED, historian 
and Orientalist of the University of Chicago, has 
been elected president of the American Histori- 
eal Association for 1928. Dr. James Harvey 
Robinson, of New York, formerly of Columbia 
University, has been elected first vice-president ; 
Professor Evarts B. Greene, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, second vice-president; Professor John §S. 
Bassetts, of Smith College, secretary, and 
Charles Moore, of Washington, treasurer. 


OrFicers elected at the meeting in Iowa City 
of the American Association of Schools of Jour- 
nalism are: Professor A. L. Stone, of the Uni- 
versity of Montana, president; Professor Allen 
Will, Columbia University, vice-president; Pro- 
fessor John Brumm, of the University of Mich- 
igan, secretary and treasurer. 


Dr. FrepericK J. Srevers, professor of soils 
at Washington State College and soil physicist 
of the Washington Agricultural Experiment 
Station, has been appointed director of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station. 
He succeeds Sidney B. Haskell, who resigned to 
enter business. President Thatcher will serve as 
acting director of the experiment station until 
February 1, when Dr. Sievers takes up the work. 


REPRESENTATIVES of 350 American and for- 
eign institutions of learning are being extended 
invitations to the formal inauguration of Dr. 
M. Lyle Spencer as president of the University 
of Washington on February 22. The main 
speaker at the ceremony will be Dr. Gordon J. 
Laing, dean of the graduate school of arts and 
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literature in the University of Chicago, from 
which President Spencer holds a doctor’s degree, 


Dr. Henry Suzza.o, formerly president of 
the University of Washington, now chairman 
of the board of trustees of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching, has 
been appointed visiting Carnegie professor of 
international relations in Europe by the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. Dr. 
Suzzallo’s mission abroad will be in the interest 
of intellectual understanding. Through the 
courtesies of the governments and universities 
concerned, he has been accredited to the univer- 
sities at Vienna, Budapest, Bucharest, Sofia, 
Belgrade, Zagreb, Padua, Bologna and Florence. 


Dr. KATHERINE BEMENT Davis has resigned 
as general secretary of the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, an office that she has held for the past 
ten years. Laurence B. Dunham, who for two 
years has had charge of crime surveys for the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund, succeeds Dr. 
Davis. He will have offices at 61 Broadway. 


Proressor M. R. Trasvue, of the School of 
Education of the University of North Carolina, 
has six months’ leave of absence to enable him 
to act as technical and professional adviser to 
the commissioner of education of New Jersey. 
Dr. Trabue has been asked to make a survey of 
the curriculum of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity and of the schools of the Isthmus of 
Panama. He has also been invited to partici- 
pate in the surveys of the public schools of Vir- 
ginia, to be conducted by Professor M. V. 
O’Shea, of the University of Wisconsin, and in 
the survey of the Florida school system under 
Professor George D. Strayer, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


District SUPERINTENDENT JOHN E, Wape, of 
New York City, has been appointed associate 
superintendent of schools to succeed the late 
Dr. Edward W. Stitt. 


Joun C. Davis, superintendent of schools of 
Needham, Mass., has been chosen by the Revere 
school committee as superintendent of schools 
of that city, to take office on February 1. Mr. 
Davis succeeds William C. MeGinnis, who re- 
signed several months ago to take further 
courses at Columbia University. The committee 
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voted to raise the salary from $5,000 to $5,500 
per annum. 

Dre. ApraHAM LEFKOwiITzZ, legislative repre- 
sentative of the Teachers Union and educational 
representative of the Central Trades and Labor 
Council, has been appointed by the New York 
City Board of Education first assistant in his- 
tory at the High School of Commerce, where he 
is now a teacher of that subject. For more 
than a year Dr. Lefkowitz’s name has headed 
the eligible list for this position, being placed 
first in the assistants’ examination. The board 
of superintendents, however, passed over his 
name several times because of his alleged 
radicalism. 

JosepH P, NooNnaN, superintendent of the 
Mahanoy, Pennsylvania, city schools, was elected 
president of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association at the meeting held at Lancaster 
during the last week in December. The speak- 


ers included Roseoe L. West, assistant commis- 
sioner of education of New Jersey; Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching; Dr. Martin G. 
Brumbaugh, formerly governor of Pennsyl- 


vania, and now president of Juniata College, 
and Dr. Glenn Frank, president of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Tue Herbert Baxter Adams Prize was 
awarded at the annual meeting at Washington, 
D. C., of the American Historical Association 
to W. F. Galpin, of Syracuse University, for 
his work on the British grain trade during the 
Napoleonic era. 


Dr. Thomas StockHaM Baker, president of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pitts- 
burgh, expeets to spend six weeks in Europe 
during February, March and April of 1928 to 
organize plans for the Second International 
Conference on Bituminous Coal at Pittsburgh. 


Dr. Frank P,. Graves, New York State com- 
missioner of education, was the principal 
speaker at the conference in Syracuse, N. Y., of 
the Associated Academie Principals of New 
York State at the annual convention, held on 
December 28, 


Dr. Harry NorMAN GARDINER, emeritus pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Smith College, where 
he had taught sinee 1884, was fatally injured 


when struck by an automobile on December 29. 
Professor Gardiner was seventy-two years of 
age. 

Henry THORNTON WINCHESTER, a nationally 
known electrical engineer, and Herbert S. Mal- 
lory, professor of rhetoric in the University of 
Michigan, were injured fatally on December 30, 
when an automobile driven by Mr. Mallory 
crashed into a Pere Marquette freight train at 
a crossing twelve miles west of Detroit. Mr. 
Winchester was fifty-one years old and Pro- 
fessor Mallory fifty-five. 


Proressor SOLOMON H. CLarK, formerly head 
of the department of public speaking of the 
University of Chicago, was killed by a street 
ear in Chicago on December 29. 


DaNnieEL MERSHON GarRISON, dean of St. 
John’s College and for five years head of the 
department of mathematics of the United States 
Naval Academy, died on December 30. 


Hugo ALBerT RENNERT, until recently pro- 
fessor of Romance languages at the University 
of Pennsylvania, died on December 31, at the 
age of sixty-nine years, 

Proressor JuLiIus WILLIAM KUHN, member 
of the French department of Miami Univer- 
sity for more than fifteen years, died on De- 
cember 29, aged sixty years. 

Hersert Daruing Foster, professor of his- 
tory at Dartmouth College, died suddenly in 
Cornwall, England, on December 28, at the age 
of sixty-four years. 


AN anonymous gift, which will amount to 
$5,000 a year, every year, perpetually, for the 
prevention and cure of infantile paralysis or 
other diseases of children in California, has 
been made to the University of California, to be 
controlled directly by the Hooper Foundation 
of Medical Research. 





DISCUSSION 


TWO MAIN OBJECTIVES IN TEACHER 
TRAINING 


Wide interests are a condition of wisdom and 
helpfulness. But the main purpose should never 
be really forgotten.—W. R. Inge. 

WHATEVER object we have in view and are 


working to get, there is always a gain in reduc- 
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ing the idea and the process to simple terms. 
There is always the danger of becoming con- 
fused in complexities and so losing sight of the 
main point. Simplicity is a great virtue in all 
our work of education. This is not to say that 
there are short-cuts. There are no short-cuts in 
education any more than there are short-cuts in 
all our manifold social problems. Simplicity in 
education simply means for us teachers that we 
try to state in as simple words as possible what 
we think education is, and that we try to see 
what is the simplest, not necessarily the easiest, 
way of getting it ourselves and then helping 
others to get it. In other words, there is virtue 
in getting down to first principles. 

There is a thought which we often hear or 
read concerning the thing we call personality. 
How often we hear emphasis laid, and rightly 
laid, on the teacher’s personality. Dean Inge 
and others, in speaking of religious work and 
influence, say that what we are matters much 
more than what we do or say. It must be so, 
because what we are must inevitably flavor all 
that we may say or do. We know that it is so. 
We say and repeat that it is so. The back- 
ground of teachers, as of others, gets itself ex- 
pressed in some way at every turn. In the pro- 
fession of teaching we might claim that this idea 
is especially important for the very reason that 
teachers have to do with keen young minds that 
are easily influenced. 

Now this element of personality is something 
that can be planted and nourished. However 
subtle it may be it is a very real thing. To 
realize it is one of the simple principles to be 
kept in view in all our education and especially 
in our training of teachers. In begetting or fos- 
tering personality immense help comes from two 
acquirements, which are good in themselves 
apart from any resultant of personality. With- 
out them no one could rightly be classed as more 
than half completely educated. We might call 
them two main objectives in the preparation of 
those who are to engage in the profession of 
educating others. 

One of these is the spirit of scholarship. It 
is not so much the amount of scholarship or the 
subject of scholarship as the spirit. It is the 
spirit of valuing, reverencing and seeking the 
fact, whatever the matter be. It is the spirit of 
accuracy, thoroughness, genuineness. Abraham 
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Lincoln, without going to high school or college, 
had this spirit. However much it may have been 
a part of his nature, the study of Euclid by the 
light of a wood fire helped him to perfect it, 
We can well imagine that he did not turn a page 
until he knew what was on that page. He took 
a definite subject and pursued it in a genuine 
way. That is the whole simple secret. To this 
end would it not be well, in any normal school, 
school of education or teachers’ college, that the 
curriculum should include at least one definite 
subject like mathematics, physics or Latin, 
which would be required throughout the course? 
Whether or not one such subject be carried 
throughout the course, would it not be well, no 
matter how jealous may be the insistence on 
professional subjects, to stand by the require- 
ment of at least one definite subject each year? 
To get the spirit of scholarship the subject is of 
little moment, provided it be a subject in which 
absolute accuracy can be and is demanded. 

Teachers who have this spirit of accuracy and 
zenuineness spread it through their classes. It 
is a part of their personality. They can get it 
by close, continued study of some definite sub- 
ject, and there are no short-cuts. Having got it 
in any one thing, they take it into other things. 

The second thing which it seems to me we 
may be justified in naming as one of the two 
main objectives in the preparation of teachers is 
the spirit of discrimination, good taste, culture. 
Culture is a word abused, but it serves. A per- 
son of culture discriminates between good and 
bad in manners, literature, dress, pictures, music 
and what not. How ean we get this power of 
discrimination? It seems to come mainly by 
getting in touch directly or indirectly with those 
who have it. When Sidney Lanier was half 
starving, suppose some of the southern colleges 
had found him out and paid him only to come 
and sit before an English class and talk about 
Shakespeare. What a well-spring of culture he 
would have been to the students who came thus 
in touch with him. Teachers who have culture 
change the atmosphere of their schools. A 
flower on the table, a good picture on the wall, 
the good architecture of the building, all these 
things help. But the personal contact is the 
main thing. It would be a good move if all 
places where teachers are trained would increase 
the practice of bringing in from the outside peo- 
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ple of taste and discrimination. Not the pro- 
fessional platform people. Heavens, no! But 
people who by their ways and works have shown 
that they know the significance of culture and 
good taste. It may be a clergyman, or merchant, 
or doctor, or lawyer or architect. There are 
some in all callings, some in almost every com- 
munity. 

So then let us not be confounded by a com- 
plexity of demands. Let us seek simplicity and 
follow it. Whatever our teaching must include, 
let us keep in view the two simple objectives of 
aceuracy, Which is the truth of things, and cul- 
ture, which is the beauty of things. Teachers 
who have themselves the spirit of accuracy and 
the spirit of culture will inevitably inspire like 
spirits in their pupils. They will beget in their 
pupils the habit of accuracy and the tendency to 
discriminate between what is true and what is 
false in all the various contacts of life. 

J. H. Di~iarp 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 


THE COLLEGE PRESIDENCY 


Dr. A. E. Wixsuip, editor of The Journal of 
Education, recently noted the appointment of 
twenty-one college and university presidents and 
three important deans in 1927. He comments— 
not one was promoted from the faculty, not one 
was selected from the state in which the institu- 
tion concerned was located, not one was a sub- 
ject specialist, not one was elected from a politi- 
cal career, not one from a business career and 
only one from a religious career, and he con- 
cludes, “This can not be accidental or incidental ; 
there must be a great underlying current of 
events.” 

Twenty-one straws like this can hardly be 
held accountable for so portentous a movement 
of history as the brilliant editor suggests. An 
analysis of his twenty-one cases shows that the 
appointments were made largely from one tax- 
supported institution to another, that four 
changes were made from one church college posi- 
tion to another and that Cornell, New York Uni- 
versity and the University of Chicago contrib- 
uted five of the appointees. It certainly would 
indieate “a great underlying current of events” 
if there were only twenty-one such changes in a 
year, but this is far from true. That men are 
not going from a political or business or re- 
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ligious career to important executive positions in 
education would be an encouraging fact if it 
meant that college presidents are actually being 
trained for their tasks. The American people 
count themselves fortunate when they are able 
to substitute a trained diplomat for a political 
diplomat. That only one clergyman is included 
in Dr. Winship’s list is a favorable sign of the 
times. A successful pastor may not be able to 
administer a college, nor can those who prepare 
themselves for administrative or executive work 
be “subject specialists” for long, if they ever 
were, although there are some very distinguished 
exceptions to that statement among our college 
presidents just now. If the editor would look 
about him he would find a number of college 
presidents who have been appointed during the 
past few years from faculties—Ambherst is a 
near example to Boston and for the year 1927, 
while as for the presidents coming from without 
the state, that is wholly irrelevant if the effort 
is made to find the best man for the place re- 
gardless of geographical considerations. Edu- 
cation is less and less recognizing geographical, 
political or church lines. 

While the number of cases under discussion is 
too small for generalization, the evidence is on 
the whole rather encouraging. 

Rosert L. KELLY 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 





QUOTATIONS 


BANKRUPTCY OF MODERN EDUCA- 
TION 


Dr. KirKPaTRICK has made a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the origin, devel- 
opment and present status of higher education 
in this country, from the standpoint of its 
organization and control, and the effects of the 
system upon the teaching body and students.’ 
He has assembled material which is little known 
regarding the early history of Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, William and Mary, and a short-lived 
institution called “The Log College.” The ac- 
count brings out the fact that there was at the 
outset a period of wavering between the system 
of external and non-professional governors, and 


1‘*The American College and Its Rulers.’’ 
New York. New Republic, Inc., 1926. 
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control by the faculty and graduates, following 
the English system. He makes it clear that the 
desire of clergymen to make sure of keeping 
collegiate instruction orthodox, according to 
their own notions of right belief, was the de- 
cisive factor in establishing the outside trustee 
government which has now become the regular 
method of university government. As clergy- 
men were par excellence the educated men of 
the time, and the largest number of students 
were those preparing for the ministry, the deci- 
sion was an easy and probably unconscious one. 
It must have seemed natural, and did not arouse 
much protest save by some college tutors, and 
their protest met with no particular response 
from the public. 

The system thus formed persisted when edu- 
cation became secularized, and the preparation 
of the clergy became the smallest part of col- 
lege work. Business men became, except in the 
smaller denominational colleges, the residuary 
legatees of the functions of ecclesiastics, and, 
in any case, given the economic conservatism of 
the church, and alliance was not hard to effect. 
The greater part of the book is devoted to an 
account, of a factual and non-sensational char- 
acter, of later developments which have reflected 
unfavorably upon educational freedom, and to 
a deseription of present tendencies of discontent 
with external, non-professional control, and of 
the movements toward greater participation in 
government of faculties and students—“demo- 
cratic stirrings,” as Dr. Kirkpatrick calls them. 
Under the caption of “The Next Step” he out- 
lines a good plan for the substitution of demo- 
cratic for autocratic control—what a former 
colleague of mine once termed “despotism tem- 
pered by resignation.” Dr. Kirkpatrick’s own 
statements are moderate and he has avoided 
relying upon gussip and rumor. He gives full 
credit to the work accomplished by the present 
system in the extraordinary expansion of phys- 
ical resources and scholastic opportunities. But 
like most teachers in higher institutions, he feels 
that the time has come for bringing college rule 
into line with democratic institutions. 

Unfortunately, the obstacles to achievement 
of this result are not confined to the institu- 
tional inertia which everywhere in life expresses 
itself, nor to the deliberate desire of men of 
large business and financial interests to domi- 
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nate educational policies. As a conscious inten- 
tion and policy, radicals, in my opinion, usually 
exaggerate the influence of the latter factor, 
however it may be as to the unconscious and 
subtly pervasive influence of the capitalistic 
system within which to-day we all live, move 
and have our being. The more powerful agen- 
cies in effecting restriction are found, in my 
judgment, within our institutions themselves, 
Dr. Kirkpatrick seems to me to exaggerate the 
liberal temper of youth. That the “creator is 
most free in the youthful part of each genera- 
tion” is a dubious statement. Speaking gen- 
erally, youth is curiously conventional in intel- 
lectual matters, at least that part of the youth 
which gets into colleges and universities. (Col- 
lege atmosphere, “college spirit,” the activities 
of alumni—all make for a non-critical com- 
placency with things as they are, intellectually 
and socially, and for a erude hip-hurrah ex- 
ternalism. Possibly this state of affairs is in 
directly connected with the existing system of 
college government, but independent causes for 
it readily oceur to my mind. 

Members of faculties are quite generally, in 
my opinion, uneasy under the present system 
and free in their critical remarks. But how 
far they are actively willing to assume the re- 
sponsibilities which would attend the abolition 
of absentee academic landlords and the adoption 
of the policy of home rule is uncertain. In 
the larger institutions, faculties have much more 
extralegal control than the present system offi- 
cially provides for. But the great enemy is 
scholastic specialization. Most teachers want 
to be left alone te do their own work; they kick 
when their special work is interfered with, but 
on the whole they are not anxious to take time 
and thought away from it to give to large educa- 
tional policies, to say nothing of administrative 
management. The same sort of reasons that 
induce half of the electorate to abstain from 
going to the polls affects college teachers, and 
creates indifference to educational matters save 
in a crisis. Again, the departmental system 
within universities is independent of trustee 
rule; sharp division of departments, competi- 
tion of departments for funds to extend their 
staff and subjects, the frequent autocracy of 
departmental heads, would have to be dealt with 
in any comprehensive scheme of emancipation 
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of education. Scholastic specialization and the 
departmentalization of knowledge breed indif- 
ference to larger social issues and objects. I do 
not mean that a change in governmental machin- 
ery is not needed nor that it would accomplish 
nothing in liberation of inquiry and discussion. 
But in my judgment the greater need is that 
teachers see their special subject in the light of 
human interests and well-being. If that were 
accomplished, there would be a release of energy 
and an impetus of intellectual activity which 
would be practically irresistible, and which 
would quickly effeet a change in forms of 
control. 

What, however, I feel most deeply is that dis- 
eussion regarding higher education is usually 
isolated in a misleading way from the general 
educational system. In my observation, college 
teachers have much more intellectual freedom 
than teachers in lower public and private 
schools, especially high-school teachers. These 
reach much larger numbers of students and 
affect them at a more impressionable age than 
do college instructors. Those who attack the 
system of college government usually take for 
granted the established “school-board” rule of 
publie schools as something final and inevitable. 
Yet it is inserted between municipal govern- 
ment and the staff of teachers in a meaningless 
and needless way. It is the extreme instance 
of a control which is neither professional nor 
genuinely social in character. Aside from lack 
of share of the teaching staff in the formation 
of educational policies, there is, I am confident, 
much more autoeracy on the part of superin- 
tendents and principals in publie schools than 
by presidents and deans in colleges. Our lower 
schools are ridden by “administrators”; they 
are administration mad. An arm’s-length effi- 
cieney, conducted by typewriters from central 
offices, reaches into the classrooms where all 
the educational work is done, and produces there 
the inefficiency of irresponsibility and routine. 
Yet these things mostly go without note or com- 
ment. The publie seems satisfied, not aware 
there is anything the matter. I shall see real 
hope for promotion 6f educational freedom 
When the status of academic freedom is no 
longer regarded as something apart, with which 
colleges alone are concerned. The problem of 
securing freedom in education is an integral 
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problem. It concerns the entire system. When 
it is so viewed, it will receive general attention 
which is a precondition of any adequate solu- 
tion. Till then college rule will have to muddle 
along—such at least is my opinion. That youth 
might be free and creative I do not doubt, but 
college reaches their minds too late. And of 
necessity college teaching must be more special- 
ized than that of earlier periods. College teach- 
ers will most readily win their own emancipa- 
tion when they recognize their solidarity with 
all other teachers. Only a few teachers adhere 
to the American Federation of Teachers, though 
such action is the most obvious expression of 
solidarity. As long as conditions are like those 
which have existed in the recent West Chester 
Normal School incident, freedom in university 
teaching will be precarious. And they are 
likely to continue till teachers in a body organ- 
ize to effect recognition of their social function. 
—Professor John Dewey in The Modern Quar- 
terly, June—Sept., 1927. 





REPORTS 
ATHLETICS AT WEST POINT 


Major GENERAL Epwin B. Winans, Super- 
intendent of the United States Military Acad- 
emy, has announced his approval of a recom- 
mendation by the West Point Advisory Council 
for Athleties to the effect that further changes 
should not be made in the rules which govern 
the eligibility for membership on the West Point 
athletic teams. In connection with this an- 
nouncement General Winans issued the follow- 
ing statement: 


The factor of first importance must be the effect 
on the value of the Military Academy to the Army 
of the United States. Sports are fostered in the 
Army as a means of both physical development 
and recreation. Training at West Point is given 
with a view to having each graduate thoroughly 
competent to impart instruction to enlisted men 
in at least a few sports. Intramural athletic con- 
tests are scheduled as a prescribed part of the 
instruction. The benefits of this system already 
have been reflected, both in an improvement of 
general athletics in the Army and in an increase 
in the mutual respect of officers and men which 
has resulted from contacts on the field of sport. 
Varsity teams at West Point do more than repre- 
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sent the institution in their respective fields. Each 
furnishes an example in a sport to the prospective 
athletic advisers represented by all members of 
the entire student body. The better the teams, 
the better the example. Therefore, and also be 
cause a good physique constitutes an asset for 
any prospective officer, West Point has refused to 
discriminate against young men of established 
athletic prowess. 

Of next consideration is the purpose of eligibil- 
ity rules. These were established by colleges and 
universities to offset the tendency toward migra- 
tory athletes and perennial students, and not for 
the purpose of equalizing the relative strength of 
teams. Entrance to West Point is gained only by 
appointment from the President or a Member of 
Congress or by advancement through the ranks 
of the Army or National Guard. Both the diffi 
culty of securing an appointment and the strenu- 
ousness of the West Point curriculum operate to 
preclude entrance by any young man whose sole 
object is athletics. The rule now in effect at the 
Military Academy, prohibiting cadets in their 
first year from participating in inter-collegiate 
athletics, operates to the same end. Weekly sur- 
veys of athletic teams immediately eliminate from 
the varsity squads any cadets whose average of 
daily marks to that date does not attain a profi- 
ciency of at least sixty-six and two-thirds per cent. 
Therefore, additional eligibility rules are not 
necessary for the regulation of athletics at the 
United States Military Academy. 

Next comes the question as to whether or not 
West Point is under any obligation to conform in 
the interest of fairness or courtesy to the rules 
adopted in general by colleges and universities. 
West Point has for many years enjoyed most har- 
monious athletic relations with many colleges and 
universities, all of which have appeared to appre- 
ciate the limitations incident to military and aca- 
demic instruction peculiar to West Point and to 
realize that eligibility rules are unnecessary for 
the retention of an amateur status by members 
of the West Point teams. 

Another factor is the individual rights of the 
cadets. Cadets come from all States in the Union 
and approximately fifty per cent. of them pre- 
viously have attended colleges or universities of 
some sort or other. This is a very desirable con- 
dition from the standpoint of the educational 
qualifications of our future officer personnel. But, 


regardless of such previous educational work, all 
cadets are required to take at the Military Acad- 
emy an identical four years’ course in which par- 
ticipation in athletics is mandatory. To relegate 
any cadet to a team inferior to that justified by 
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his athletic prowess would violate one of the basic 
principles of the institution whereby every cadet 
is treated the same without reference to his pre- 
vious experiences and would serve to penalize the 
very class of young men we desire as the future 
officers of our Army. 

Finally comes the question of the athletic rela- 
tions with the United States Naval Academy. It 
has been contended that a difference in age limits 
operates to cause West Point to receive such a 
larger number of athletes with previous collegiate 
experience as to more than offset the greater enrol- 
ment of the Naval Academy. Entrance to Annap- 
olis is limited between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty, as against seventeen and twenty-two for 
West Point. The authorized enrolment at the 
Naval Academy is about fifty per cent. greater 
than at the Military Academy. The athletic ree- 
ords of West Point and Annapolis over a period 
of years are so even as to preclude admission of 
any advantage to the former. However, such an 
admission for the sake of argument would only 
occasion reiteration of the statement that eligibil- 
ity rules are not for the purpose of effecting 
equalization between athletic teams. The rule 
prohibiting first-year students from participating 
in intercollegiate athletic contests, recently put 
into effect at the Military Academy, was not 
adopted in recognition of a need for an eligibility 
code, but with the thought that thereby greater 
harmony could be maintained in the relations with 
the Naval Academy and at the same time that it 
might be found to be of advantage through the 
removal of any incentive for athletes to be unduly 
diverted from their studies during the first and 
most difficult year of the academic course, Con- 
tests with the Naval Academy teams traditionally 
form the most important incidents in the West 
Point athletic schedules, but none the less the main 
purpose of these schedules is the development of 
sports throughout the Army. West Point con 
tinued its contests in sports with Annapolis in the 
post-war period when the Military Academy had 
only three classes. 

in conclusion the interests of the Army are 
served to best advantage by the present athletic 
eligibility rules in foree at West Point. This 
code does not appear to cause any disadvantage 
to the progress of amateur athletics throughout 
the United States. It would be unjustifiable to 
make a change detrimental to the athletic training 
of the Army in order to experiment in attaining 4 
temporary parity between the two service institu 
tions. 

Puuuip B, FLEMING, 


Graduate Manager of Athletics 











